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THE UNITED STATES PRESS AND 
THE PANAMA CONGRESS 


BRENDAN C. McNALLY 

On December 7, 1824, Simon Bolivar initiated a plan designed 
to effect a meeting of the Latin American nations at Panama. 
The Bolivarian proposal, issued from Lima, was embodied in a 
“circular invitation to the governments of Colombia, Mexico, 
Central America, Chile, and Brazil.’”’ The United States was 
not listed among the original invitees, but late in the year 1825, 
through the efforts of her Vice-President, Francisco de Paula 
Santandar, Colombia extended an invitation to the Republic of 
the North. The Colombian gesture was duplicated, almost im- 
mediately, by similar action on the part of Mexico and the 
United Provinces of Central America. 

United States journalists had followed, as closely as circum- 

‘stances would permit, the independence struggles of the Latin 
Americans through a decade and a half. During those fateful 
fifteen years, 1810-1825, the editors of the United States news- 
papers had been well-nigh universally of one mind in their desire 
to see Portuguese and Spanish rule crushed, once and for all, in 
the Americas. They were not, however, similarly of one mind 
with respect to the nature of United States participation in the 
projected Panama Congress.! 

Newspaper discussion of United States representation at Pan- 
ama first began in April, 1825, several months previous to the 
above-mentioned invitations extended by the governments of 
Colombia, Mexico, and the United Provinces of Central America. 
On April 21, the National Gazette, Philadelphia, reprinted in 

translation, an article from the Official Gazette of Bogota. The 
article was, in the main, a summary of the matters to be dis- 
cused at the Amphictyonic Congress of Panama. Robert Walsh, 
editor of the National Gazette, was rather cool toward any pro- 
posal suggestive of United States participation: 
The writer of the Bogota article thinks that the 
United States, and the other American powers sim- 


Father McNally is Professor of History at the College of the Holy Cross, 
Worcester, Mass. ast ; 
1 The writer can fully attest to the unanimity of United States newspaper 


opinion during the Independence Era, 1810-1825, from research entailed in 
the writing of a doctoral dissertation, Coverage and Attitudes of the United 
States Press Relative to the Independence Movements in the Spanish 
Americas, 1810-1825, St. Louis University, 1949. 
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ilarly circumstanced, will not refuse to depute represen- 
tatives to the Panama Congress, in order to deliberate 
and act as to the latter series of objects. We shall not 
undertake to say what ought to be the decision of our 
government on this point, but we are sure that there are 
weighty obstacles to compliance, and we are, moreover, 
free to confess that we do not consider the new Amer- 
ican States as quite ripe for the arrangements in 
question.* 


In their issue of the National Intelligencer for Tuesday, April 
26, Joseph Gales and W. W. Seaton reprinted the above obser- 
vations of Walsh, without comment. The same issue of the 
National Intelligencer carried a reprint from the Democratic 
Press, Philadelphia, of a long article signed, ‘“Mutius Scaevola,” 
urged the United States government to send delegates to the 
Congress at Panama and proposed the formation of a confedera- 
tion in the Americas similar to the Confederation of the Rhine, 
the Holy Alliance, and the Union of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land. The editors of the Intelligencer replied, by way of answer 
to Scaevola’s proposals, that the matter would be decided 
properly by the government; that we should not send representa- 
tives to the Congress if such action would entail the surrender 
of our independence; that we might well send representatives 
if the Congress is to be of a purely consultative nature, but not 
otherwise; and finally, Gales and Seaton concluded: 


26 — 


Against the magnificent scheme of the Philadelphia 
Mutius we enter our decided protest. We want not his 
Areopagus, any more than we do the Amphictyons. 
For our Areopagus we are satisfied with our Bench 
of Judges, and for our Council of Amphictyons we ; 
choose our own Congress. We desire, in fine, to be 

2 National Gazette, Philadelphia, Thursday, April 21, 1825. Cf. Louisiana 
Gazette, New Orleans, Tuesday, May 24, 1825, for reprint from the Consti- 
tutional Whig, Richmond, Va., of notice concerning the Panama Congress. — 
The Congress, declared the Whig, “Will in a short time present to the 
world, as interesting a spectacle as has ever been witnessed.” Note: The 
newspapers consulted, the Louisiana Gazette and the Missouri Republican 
excepted, were read at the Library of the American Antiquarian Society, — 
Worcester, Massachusetts. The file of the Lowisiana Gazette for 1825 was 
read at the New Orleans Public Library and that of the Missouri Repub-— 
lican, St. Louis, for 1825, was read at the library of the Missouri Historical 
Society, Jefferson Memorial, St. Louis, Missouri. For the reading of the 
National Intelligencer, Richmond Enquirer, New York American the “tri-- 
weekly” editions were used. . 
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members of no Confederation more comprehensive than 
that of the United States of America.’ 

Hezekiah Niles of the Weekly Register, Baltimore, a long-time 
and most loyal supporter of the Republican cause in the Spanish 
Americas, was, however, favorable to United States represen- 
tation. 

We are persuaded that the United States and the 
other American powers similarly situated, will not 
refuse to concur in the plan of a congress at Panama, 
by means of plenipotentiaries.! 

It was not until October that the Richmond Enquirer ventured 
any opinion on the matter, and the opinion that was forthcoming 
at that time was decidedly in opposition to United States par- 
ticipation in the Panama meeting. 


American Confederation 

The Bogota papers to the 8th September have been 

received at the office of the Baltimore Federal Gazette, 

and from them the following interesting State Paper 

is extracted. It exhibits in an official form, the origin 

and designs of the Congress of Panama, concerning 

which so many private rumors and speculations have 

been for some time propagated. Though it is not the 

interest of our own country to accede to the plan, and 

to despatch ministers to the Congress (agreeably to 

the invitation which is said to have been extended to 

us), yet the same principles do not apply to those newly 

created states, which are more intimately connected 

by their own local situation, by the identity of their 

interests, and by their opposition to a common enemy. 
The article closes with the recommendation that the South 
American nations confederate against their common foe, the 


Holy Alliance.* 
- The National Gazette, in one of its November issues, retreated 
somewhat from the position it had adopted in April. The Gazette, 


3 National Intelligencer, Washington, D. C., Tuesday, April 26, 1825. 
Cf. National Intelligencer, Thursday, May 12, for reprint from the Vzr- 
ginian, Richmond, Va. The writer in the Virginian maintained that the 
Congress was a “magnificent scheme,” but participation did not accord with 
our policy. Furthermore, the good consequences were clear and the evils 
resultant might prove many. 

4 Weekly Register, Baltimore, Hezekiah Niles, editor, April 30, 1825, 3rd 
printing, XXVII, 132. For additional comment by Niles, ef. Weekly Reg- 
ister, November 19, 1825. XX XIX, 182. 

5 Richmond Enquirer, Richmond, Virginia, Thomas Ritchie and Claiborne 
W. Gooch, editors, Friday, October 21, 1825. 
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in November, conceded that it might be prudent for us to send a 
minister to the meeting of the American States. Walsh was 
certain that the destinies of Porto Rico [sic] and Cuba would 
be settled at the meeting and urged that we have someone present 
to take part in the discussions relative to the fate of Cuba. This 
latter island, according to Walsh, was most important to us 
because of its possible influences on the peace and welfare of 
our Southern States.® 
The Massachusetts Spy, Worcester, in early May, made refer- 
ence to the National Gazette article of Thursday, April 21, but 
made no comment pro or con.? Again, in early June, the Spy 
quoted an article from the National Journal of Washington. The 
Spy, on this latter occasion likewise, refrained from taking a 
stand.’ The New York American, however, was unalterably op- 
posed to United States participation and stated its position quite 
directly and bluntly. 
Respecting the Congress at Panama, to which it 
seems the United States have been invited by Mexico 
and Colombia to send deputies, it is difficult while yet 
uninformed of the objects of that Congress to determine 
what course ought to be pursued by this government. 
One leading principle of our policy has been, in doing 
equal justice to all nations, to avoid entangling alliances 
with any; and this principle is no less applicable to the 
nations of this continent, than of the other. True, in- 
deed, the fact of taking part in a congress, does not 
necessarily involve alliance, or participation in action 
or counsel; but if some joint expression or opinion, 
or combination of measures be contemplated, we see 
no very definite object to the meeting; and if this be 
the object, we see great objection to this country taking 
a part init. ... We cannot, therefore, see any good to 
result from sending envoys to the congress at Panama.® f : 
Newspaper interest in the Panama Congress was increased 
considerably by the pronouncement of President John Quincy 


Adams, in his message to the First Session of the 19th Congress, | 


that he intended to send delegates to Panama. The Richmond 
Enquirer immediately challenged Adams’ right to depute minis- 


6 National Gazette, Thursday, November 24, 1825. Cf. Richmond En 
quirer, Friday, December 2, for reprint of same. 


7 Massachusetts Spy, Worcester, Wednesday, May 4, 1825. 
8 Massachusetts Spy, Wednesday, June 8, 1825. 
® New York American, Tuesday, November 29, 1825. 
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ters without first securing the permission of Congress.” The 
Enquirer’s initial attack on Adams’ proposal to send ministers 
to the sessions at Panama was published on Thursday, December 
8, and was followed by a second protest on the part of Ritchie 
and Gooch in their issue of Thursday, December 20.}! 


Benjamin Russell of the Boston Columbian Centinel had taken 
little notice of the Panama Congress throughout the year 1825. 
When, however, challenge was made to Adams’ declaration of 
intent to send representatives, Russell undertook an answer to 
the critics of the President. 


General Congress of Panama—One of the most in- 
teresting of the many important articles of information 
contained in the President’s Message is the one which 
announces that the United States had accepted the 
invitation made by the Republics of Colombia, Mexico 
and Central America to be represented in the Congress 
assembling at the Isthmus of Panama, to deliberate 
upon objects important to the welfare of all: And that 
the Ministers on the part of the United States will be 
commissioned to attend at the deliberations, and to take 
part in them, so far as may be compatible with the neu- 
trality from which it is neither our intention, nor the 
desire of the American States that we should depart. 

. It has been asked, by what authority the President 
makes this appointment? The answer is ready: The law 
of May, 1822, by which appropriations were made “for 
such missions to the Independent Nations on the Amer- 
ican continent, as the President of the United States 
may deem proper.’’!” 

On the same day that Russell published the above defense of 
Adams, the Massachusetts Spy informed its readers that the pre- 
liminaries of the Congress at Panama were progressing nicely 
and added: 


The Republics of Colombia, of Mexico, and of Central 
America have already deputed Plenipotentiaries to such 
a meeting, and they have invited the United States to 
be also represented there by their Ministers. The invi- 
tion has been accepted, and Ministers on the part of 
the United States will be commissioned to attend at 
those deliberations, and to take part in them, so far 
as may be compatible with that neutrality from which 


10 10 Richmond Enquirer, Thursday, December 8, 1825. Ritchie and Gooch 
felt that Adams should have first consulted with Congress. 

11 Richmond Enquirer, Thursday, December 20, 1825. 

12 Columbian-Centinel, Boston, Wednesday, December 14, 1825. 
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it is neither our intention, nor the desire of the other 
American states that we should depart.'” 


Surprisingly enough, papers which had early manifested con- 
siderable interest in the Panama Congress did not comment upon 
the portion of Adams’ Message that made reference to the 
meeting of American states. The National Gazette and the New 
York American published the full text of the President’s Mes- 
sage, but refrained from comment upon the reference to Panama. 
The Louisiana Gazette, New Orleans, praised the Message, in 
very general terms, in its issue of Thursday, December 29, with 
no specific comment upon any particular portion. The Missouri 
Republican, St. Louis, on Thursday, January 5, 1826, published 
the entire text of the Message without comment. Hezekiah Niles 
of the Weekly Register, likewise, printed only the text of the 
Message. The editors of the National Intelligencer, however, 
after having read the Message, were satisfied that President 
Adams’ plan would cost us not one jot of our independence nor, 
so they thought, would the action entangle us in any alliance. 
Forthwith, they supported the proposed action of the President. 


The urgent calls of business in other directions have 
not yet allowed us to peruse, with all the deliberation 
desirable for a second reading, the Message of the Pres- 
ident to Congress. We shall have occasion to speak 
of the various parts of it, as we shall find ourselves 
impressed by them. : 

The most immediately interesting part of the Mes- } 
sage, is the determination to send Ministers to represent 
the United States at the Congress of Panama. It gives : 
us pleasure to find that this is to be done under in- ; 
structions to them to act as counsellors only, and with a 
perfect understanding, between this and other govern- 
ments, that no deviation is expected of the United : 
States from that strict neutrality which it has here- 
tofore declared and maintained between the present bel- 
ligerents—and, of course, that the idea of alliance 
between the United States and those powers is wholly 
out of the question. 

The functions of the Ministers who are to be sent to 
that conference are, nevertheless, of the gravest and 
most confidential nature, and demand the aid of the best 
talents of the country. Conjecture is already busy as to 
who are to compose the mission. Among the names 
which have been mentioned are those of Albert Gallatin 


13 Massachusetts Spy, Wednesday, December 14, 1825. 
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and William H. Crawford. By the selection of either or 
both of these eminent citizens for that station, whether 
it should be their pleasure to accept it or not, the Pres- 
ident would act magnanimously. It is probable, how- 
ever, though we have no means of knowing the fact, 
that the selection, upon whomever it may devolve, has 
already been made."! 


A few days after the publication of the above, the editors re- 
turned to the matter of the Panama Congress and the United 
States. Willing they were to send delegates, but they unquali- 
fiedly opposed to United States membership in any Confederation 
of American States. 


_ We then said, and we repeat, that we never wish to 
live under any other Confederation, or to be under the 
government of any other Congress, than that of these 
United States. The elder sisters of the Union have 
successively admitted the younger, and will yet admit 
others, to take place with them at the family council 
board, but cannot consent to place strangers on the 
same footing with their kin, however cheerfully and 
frankly they open to them the door of hospitality, or 
extend to them the embrace of friendship.'* 


1826 


The criticism levelled by the Richmond Enquirer at President 
Adams for his reference to Panama in his Message to Congress 
evoked sharp response from the Massachusetts Spy in early 
January of 1826. 

Congress of Panama—The Richmond Enquirer finds 
fault with the President for saying in his Message, that 
Ministers will be commissioned to attend the Congress 
of Panama; and two or three other papers have ex- 
pressed similar sentiments. The objection made is, 
that the President has no authority to originate new 


14 National Intelligencer, Saturday, December 10, 1825. 

15 National Intelligencer, Tuesday, December 13, 1825. Gales & Seaton 
here make reference to the stand they had taken in their issue of Tuesday, 
April 26, 1825. Cf. supra, footnote No. 3. Cf. Weekly Register, Saturday, 
December 31, 1825, for announcement that President Adams had nominated 
‘to the Senate, as commissioners to the Panama meeting, Richard C. Ander- 
son of Kentucky and currently Minister at Bogota; John Sergeant, a promi- 
nent Philadelphia lawyer and former member of Congress, 1815-1823; Mr. 
William B. Rochester, one of the Circuit Judges of the State of New York 
was nominated as secretary to the commission. Niles was certain that these 
nominations to the Senate would quiet the fears of the Richmond Enquirer 
that the President was acting in too-high-handed a manner with respect 
to Panama. 
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missions, and therefore it was improper to announce 

that the Ministers would be commissioned before the 

approbation of Congress was obtained. Under exist- 

ing circumstances, however, we apprehend the course 

taken by the President, if not the best, is certainly jus- 

tifiable. A law was passed authorizing the President 

to send such missions to the South American States as 

he should deem advisable, and the embassies heretofore 

sent to those States have been sent by that authority. 

...A nomination has been made to the Senate, and we 

have no doubt it will be confirmed, and that the Minis- 

ters ‘‘will be commissioned.”’!® 

The Yeoman, Worcester, Mass., also drew the fire of the Spy 

for its attitude towards Adams relative to Panama. In one 
article the Yeoman had maintained that President Adams had 
no more right to depute ministers to the meeting of American 
States than he would have had to depute ministers to the Con- 
gress of Vienna. In a second article the Yeoman insisted that 
Adams had “no authority” for his promise to send delegates. The 
Spy editor referred the Yeoman to his article of January 11, and 
added that the President does have the power to designate minis- 
ters, but must have the concurrence of the Senate for the nomina- 
tion of specific ministers. Therefore, concluded the Spy, the 
President is not guilty of violating the Constitution nor is he 
attempting any usurpation of powers.!7 


Through the early weeks of 1826, the United States newspaper | 
editors speculated as to the disposition the Senate would make 
of Adams’ request that Richard Anderson and John Sergeant be 
confirmed as delegates to Panama. The Senate debated the mat- 
ter of the confirmations in closed sessions, and consequently the 
editors were compelled to rely on hearsay reports for their news. 
The New York American, which had opposed the mission in’ 
November, 1825, reaffirmed its opinion as to the expediency of | 
the undertaking. The American had learned from the columns 
of the National Intelligencer that President Adams had nom- 
inated Anderson, Sergeant, and Rochester. 

These nominations are we think very good. Mr. An- 
derson has acquitted himself very creditably at Bogota, 


and Mr. John Sergeant is of the number of our citizens 
that we may be proud to show any where [sic]. Mr. 


16 Massachusetts Spy, Wednesday, January 11, 1826. Cf., supra footnotes . 
No. 9, No. 10. : 
17 Massachusetts Spy, Wednesday, January 18, 1826. 
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Rochester is one of the Circuit Judges of this State. 
These nominations have as yet not been acted upon in 
the Senate, not as we apprehend from any indisposi- 
tion to confirm them, if any Commissioners are to be 
sent to Panama, but from hesitation as to the expe- 
diency of the mission itself. On this latter point we 
are too little informed as to the objects and purposes 
of the Congress, to be able to form a satisfactory 
opinion.!* 

The National Intelligencer, the quasi-official organ of hap- 
penings in Washington, did its best to keep its readers and the 
country informed as to the progress of the Panama measure in 
Congress. 


The subject of the Mission to Panama has not yet 
been decided upon in the Senate. It is said that it meets 
with serious opposition in that body, the particulars of 
which (the Proceedings of the Senate on such subjects 
being confidential,) we have it not in our power to dis- 
close to our readers.!” 


The introduction into the House of the appropriations bill to 
underwrite the expenses of the mission was reported. 


The subject of the Panama Mission has, it will be 
seen, been introduced into the House of Representatives, 
by Mr. Miner of Pennsylvania. We have no indications 
by which to judge of the feelings of either House of 
Congress on the subject, further than that there is a 
division of opinion in relation to it. How it happens, 
we know not, but so it is, that there appears to be a 
great indifference to the subject in the public mind. 
We shall probably find it more excited when the measure 
comes to be openly discussed.”° 


On several occasions during February and into early March 
the Intelligencer informed the public that, reports to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, the measure was still being discussed 
by the Senate. “It was currently and confidentially reported, last 
evening, that the Panama mission was, in the sitting of yester- 


18 New York American, Wednesday, January 4, 1826. Cf., American, 
Friday, January 6, for report from Washington that the Panama Mission 
and the Creek Treaty were the two big’ items before Congress and that it 
would seem the Senate and the House would go along with the President 
with respect to the former. Again, on Friday, January 27, and Friday, 
February 3, similar reports were published in the American. 

19 National Intelligencer, Tuesday, January 17, 1826. 

20 National Intelligencer, Thursday, January 26, 1826. 
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day, rejected. This, however, is not correct.”*? Again, on Thurs- 
day, February 23, Saturday, February 25, and March 4, the 


editors assured all who read the Intelligencer that the Panama 


question was still undecided. 


While most of the editors preferred to speculate during the 
days the Panama question was being discussed behind closed 
doors in Congress, Robert Walsh of the National Gazette edi- 
torialized at great length on the merits of the mission. Walsh 
informed his readers that debate on the Panama question was 
underway in the House of Representatives and continued. 


With respect to the Mission itself to Panama, which 
some of the speakers represented as an extraordinary, 
splendid, startling, portentous project, that may involve 
us in the most perilous alliances offensive and defensive, 
we must confess that it appears to us, as yet, in the 
light of a simple and harmless affair. The President 
has pledged himself that nothing shall be done incom- 
patible with the neutrality of the United States; the 
gentlemen nominated as envoys are not likely to exceed 
their instructions; we may presume that their proceed- 
ings in the Congress will be definite and open, and so 
guarded as to limit the responsibility of the United 
States to the proper safe degree: under the direction of 
our government, they have fully in their own power 
the nature and extent of their steps; it is not a case in 
which they can be insensibly or forcibly drawn into 
positive arrangements or dangerous compacts; it is a 
business of amity, observation, counsel, or friendly con- 
sultation at the most.?? 


A violent attack on the projected mission to Panama deliv-— 


ered by John Randolph before the Senate on March 1, drew the 
fire of Walsh. Randolph had implied that any United States 
ministers to Panama would be compelled to “cross the color- 
line” and to deal with inferior peoples. 


We copy from the National Intelligencer, a speech 
delivered by Mr. Randolph in the Senate on Wednesday, 
which we regard as one of the most curious, indiscreet 
and unreasonable that can be found in the annals of our 
Congress. Supposing what he says, in relation to Cuba 


*1 National Intelligencer, Tuesday, February 21, 1826. The editors in 
cities removed from Washington relied, for the most part, on the National 
Intelligencer and “letters from Washington,” for their news of the actions 
of Congress. 


*2 National Gazette, Friday, February 3, 1826. 


? 
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and the Southern States can be true, how imprudent 
the topic; how irregular his whole aim; and how wild 
his episodes! But we should commit this extravagant 
production to the judgment of our readers, without 
further animadversion.2* 


Through the weeks that Congress debated the question of the 
mission, the Richmond Enquirer maintained a hostile attitude 
toward the same. A resolution adopted by the House of Repre- 
sentatives on February 3, calling upon the president to furnish 
additional information, gave Ritchie and Gooch an opportunity 
to editorialize. 


Panama Mission 


Mr. Webster’s Resolution has at length prevailed in 
the H. of R.—and the President is now called upon, 
to lay before them, within such bounds as his discre- 
tion may point out, such correspondence and informa- 
tion as he may possess respecting the general character 
of the expected Congress; and as to what objects the 
agents of the U. S. are expected to take, in its delibera- 
tions. The propriety of the mission at all will very much 
depend upon the nature of this communication. Many 
of our citizens and of their Representatives [sic] have 
suspended the formation of a decisive opinion, until 
they could have all the facts fairly before them. Many 
of them are averse, upon general grounds, to so novel 
an extension of our foreign intercourse; but they wait 
to see whether there is anything undisclosed to make 
this case an exception to the general principle. They 
wait, therefore, with anxiety the result of this applica- 
tion for papers.*! 


Later in the same month the editors declared themselves mysti- 
fied by the whole matter. 


The Panama Question is absolutely a mystery to us. 
The President will not obey the call of the H. of R.— 
and the Senate have not yet acted finally upon the 
nomination. An Alexandrian paper, which has been so 
sanguine of a decision from day to day, now suggests 


23 National Gazette, Saturday, March 4, 1826. In his issue for this day 
Walsh printed Randolph’s speech in digest form. The speech was later 
printed in its entirety by Walsh, Thursday, March 9, 1826. Randolph 
feared, among other things, that the Panama Congress would discuss the 
abolition of slavery. Quotes are the writer’s. 

24 Richmond Enquirer, Tuesday, February 7, 1826. Webster’s resolution 
had been carried on February 3, “by a large majority.” 
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that it may not be effected for three or four days. It 
is said, that the Senate have not yet even debated the 
expediency of the mission! They have not gone yet 
upon the merits of the question.”® F 
On March 4, the Enquirer carried a scathing attack on Adams’ 
administration and mentioned, among other things, the Panama 
mission.2° Three days later, March 7, the Enquirer reprinted 
from the Wilmington, Delaware, Gazette, a long article which 
described the history of Webster’s resolution and the legislative 
maneuverings of Congress. The article continued: 

We cannot, of course, know what are the precise 
objects of the Congress of Panama, or what are the 
views of the President in wishing to send ministers to 
attend it; but it has always appeared to us clear that 
for this country to have any connection with it, was a 
measure fraught with danger to ourselves, and not 
calculated to be of any advantage to those who might 
be supposed to have an immediate interest in its organi- 
zation and deliberation. 

The article concluded with the counsel to follow the tradition 
set by George Washington with regard to foreign entangle-— 
ments.7* 


As the debates in Congress dragged on into March the Massa- 
chusetts Spy became convinced that certain politicians had or- 
ganized to embarrass Adams on this issue and were using it as a 
rallying point to oppose the administration. ‘How wise they — 
have been in this instance, time must determine; it is very 
clear that a vast majority of the People are with the Executive.’’2’ 
In the same issue of the Spy the following appeared. 


In order to give our readers some idea of the feelings 
elicited by the discussion of the Panama question, at 
Washington, and of the pains taken to enlist the pas- ; 
sions and prejudices of the Southern Section of the 
Union in opposition to the nomination, we have pub- 
lished the remarks of John Randolph, in the Senate, on 
introducing a resolution calling on the President for 
information. The remarks will be found in the legis- 
lative proceedings.?® 


*5 Richmond Enquirer, Tuesday, February 28, 1826. 
°6 Richmond Enquirer, Saturday, March 4, 1826. 
*7 Richmond Enquirer, Tuesday, March 7, 1826. Reprint from Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, Gazette. , 
*8 Massachusetts Spy, Wednesday, March 8, 1826. 
°9 Marsachusetts Spy, Wednesday, March 8, 1826. 
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Hezekiah Niles was, like many of his countrymen, opposed to 
entangling alliances, but he was, also, fearful that the actions 
of Congress might lose us the friendship of the South American 
nations. Further, averred Niles, Great Britain would have 
her agents present at Panama to obtain favor for British 
manufactures. 


The Panama question remains as it was, and this is 
the chief thing that can be said to be known about it. 
... We are opposed to any proceeding that may involve 
us in “entangling alliances,” but think that much re- 
sponsibility will rest upon those by whose conduct our 
government shall be made to appear unkind, or uncivil, 
to the people of the new governments in the south, 
who ought to be as our natural friends. Great Britain, 
though uninvited, will have agents at Panama; and if 
she shall make a monopoly of the good will of the con- 
gress, the trade, manufactures and commerce of our 
country will suffer more by it in one year, than would 
pay the salary of a president of the United States for 
a hundred. 


Niles concluded the foregoing with a scathing criticism of Mr. 
Randolph’s speech in Congress.*” Two weeks later, Niles pub- 
lished an article entitled, “The Panama Question—The Senate, 
And Mr. Randolph,” in which he again indicted the actions and 
debates in the Senate and informed his readers that the vote 
in the Senate had been twenty-five in favor of the Panama 
Mission, and nineteen opposed to the same. The article then 
continued: 


As to the mission—if it shall divest us of our neutral 
character even in respect to such a contemptible power 
as Spain, further than it was, and is, by acknowledg- 
ing the independence of the new states and in making 
treaties with them as sovereign powers, the people 
would generally oppose it; but if to advise with the 
delegates from Mexico, Colombia, etc., on affairs in- 
teresting to this continent—if to compliment them on 
their liberation—and, by courtesy and good disposi- 
tions, to cultivate their kind feelings for us, as the elder 
sister-nation, is the purpose of the mission—everybody 
shall approve of it: for these states are of incalculable 
importance to the agricultural, manufacturing and com- 
mercial interests of the United States; and there is 
reason to fear that already our great rival in the two 


30 Weekly Register, March 4, 1826, XXX, 1. 
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last, may have succeeded in establishing a predominat- 
ing feeling in favor of herself, which will be difficult 
for us to remove.*! 


The National Intelligencer was quick to inform its readers of — 
the results of the vote in the Senate and the editors seized upon 
the opportunity to make a few observations upon the question. 


The Panama Mission—The nomination of two Min- 
isters to the Congress at Panama, it will be seen by 
the Extract from the Journal of Executive Proceedings 
of the Senate, (in the supplement of today,) has been 
confirmed. ... The result is that Richard C. Anderson 
and John Sergeant have been appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, with consent of the Senate, 
to be Ministers to the assembly of American nations at 
the Congress of Panama. 


The question has occupied much of the time of the 
Senate, and has been the subject of some excitement 
in Congress, as may be gathered from the hints thrown 
out in the open debates in both Houses. We are under 
the impression, however, that among the People it has 
produced no extraordinary excitement, but rather a 
sensation of surprise that so much importance has been 
attached to it, in the estimation of the Senate, as to 
require the protracted discussions to which it is sup- 
posed to have given rise in that body. 


If, indeed, it has been proposed that the United States 
should send Deputies to the Congress of American 
States, on the Amphictyonic principle, the proposition 
could not have produced too great an excitement. We i 
should, ourselves, consider such a proposition, much as 
we dislike the term, as an overt act of moral treason— 
and the consummation of it as the deathwarrant [sic] 
of the independence of this Nation. Contemplating 
such an overture many months ago, we deprecated the 


acceptance of it in the strongest language. Nor, after : 
much reflection, should we now speak of such a propo- ; 
sition in more measured terms. We were rejoiced, 

therefore, when we found, from the Message of the ; 


President, that the overture in that shape had been per- 
emptorily declined, but that it was proposed to send 
Ministers to be present at the deliberations of the Con- 
gress, without compromitting, in any manner, the peace 
or neutrality of the United States, or pledging this 
Government to any system of measures which the Con- 
gress may determine upon. 

Thus limited, we incline to think that the People of 


31 Weekly Register, March 18, 1826, XXX, 33, 34. 
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the United States, with the information before us and 
them, rather favor the measure than otherwise, with- 
aus feeling any deep interest in it, one way or the 
other.** 


The significance of Adams’ attitude toward Panama was not 
lost on Gales and Seaton, and they justified the Presidential 
action by the observation that the policy outlined by George 
Washington in his Farewell Address was not applicable to rela- 
tions between the United States and the South American nations. 
In their issue of Tuesday, March 28, they published documents 

related to the Panama Mission and observed: 


The documents which we have made public on this 
occasion, we look upon as the most important and con- 
sequential which have seen the light since the negotia- 
tion of the Treaty of Ghent. They open to us a wide 
field, giving to us glimpses of a new set of relations with 
the foreign world, evidently not contemplated at the 
formation of our Constitution, nor even at the later era, 
when Washington retired from the helm of state, be- 
queathing to this countrymen those political axioms 
which compose his Farewell Address—for in that ad- 
dress there is not the least allusion to the birth, much 
less to the maturity, of independent Nations on this 
Continent, already able to compete in arms, and in the 
science of government, with those of the old world.** 


The Massachusetts Spy of Wednesday, March 29 printed the 
full text of President Adams’ Message to the House of Repre- 


32 National Intelligencer, Thursday, March 16, 1826. Cf. National Intel- 
ligencer, Supplement, Saturday, March 18, 1826, for full text of President 
John Quincy Adams’ Message to the House of Representatives, Wednesday, 
March 15. It is to the contents of this message that the above article of 
~ March 16 makes reference. Cf., likewise, National Intelligencer, Tuesday, 
March 21, for spirited reply by Gales and Seaton to charge made by the 
Washington Telegraph that the Intelligencer had supported Adams simply 
to obtain governmental printing work. 


33 National Intelligencer, Tuesday, March 28, 1826. It is interesting to 
note that later in this same article the editors observed that the Monroe 
Doctrine was more pregnant with momentous doctrine than any other 
state paper since the Declaration of Independence. Cf. National Intelli- 
gencer, Tuesday, April 25 for article critical of House Representatives for 
the manner in which it finally disposed of the Panama question. The House 
acceded to Adams’ wishes, but did so in a rather inconsistent manner. 
Cf. Intelligencer, Thursday, July 13, for reply to charge made in the House 
of Representatives by Mr. Ingham of Pennsylvania, that the Intelligencer’s 
attitude toward Panama had been dictated by Adams. Gales and Seaton 
vigorously denied the charge. 
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sentatives, March 15, and in the same issue took issue with the 
Worcester Yeoman over the latter’s charge that the President 
had overreached himself when he announced that he would send 
representatives to the Panama meeting. The Spy again called 
upon the Yeoman to stop its bickering and accept the fact that 
President Adams accepted the invitations to send ministers to 
Panama only with the implicit reservation of Senatorial con- 
currence.” 


The contents of Adams’ Message to the House of Representa- 
tives may have satisfied other editors, but not Messrs. Ritchie 
and Gooch of the Richmond Enquirer. They disliked Adams in- 
tensely and had opposed the President’s Panama policy from the 
very beginning. On Tuesday, March 21, they published the Mes-— 
sage and then proceeded to editorialize. 


The Secret Proceedings of the Senate, and the Presi- 
dent’s Communication to the H. of R. are now before 
ese 


We are anxious to see the Documents; but there is 
nothing in the President’s Message to shake the ob- 
jections we took in October last to such a Mission. The 
Congress of Panama is a wise measure for the states 
of South America. They have a common enemy to en- 
counter ; they have a common cause, common interests; 
and it is most expedient for them to make a common 
effort for their mutual protection! But we have no 
motive to join them in this enterprize [sic]: we have 
no cause to dread Spain: and instead of viewing her 
as an enemy, we should treat her as a neutral if not a 
friend.—Should the Holy Alliance, indeed, threaten to 
attack the cause of liberty in.S. America, then it would 
be time for us to interfere, and to combine our efforts. 
But, there is no prospect at this time of such a com- 
bination. 


The editors concluded with the traditional counsel that both 
George Washington and Thomas Jefferson had warned the nation 
to avoid entangling alliances of a political nature.*° On March 31 
the Enquirer again criticized President Adams’ Panama policy,°° 


and in April reprinted an anti-Panama article from the Wash- 
ington Telegraph. 


34 Massachusetts Spy, Wednesday, March 29, 1826. Cf. supra, Footnote 
No. 17. 


35 Richmond Enquirer, Tuesday, March 21, 1826. 
36 Richmond Enquirer, Friday, March 81, 1826. 
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Washington, April 21.—A reference to the Con- 
gressional Proceedings will not fail to satisfy the in- 
telligent reader as to the course that should be adopted 
by the Executive on the Panama question. ... What 
tack will be taken next is quite uncertain. But of one 
thing we are sure. Nothing less than a state of des- 
peration could justify any administration in persever- 
ing in a mission so very unpopular; not to say unprece- 
dented and dangerous.** 

The same issue of the Enquirer carried a reprint from the 
Trenton True American which castigated President Adams for 
his actions, for sponsoring ‘‘such measures, as the Panama 
mission, with the inconsistent reason on which it has been 
urged.” The Trwe American warns the President that the people 
are not slaves and that they will think and act for themselves.’ 

Ritchie and Gooch were veritable die-hards as regards the 
Panama Mission for they continued to voice their opposition to 
the same long after the Senate and the House of Representatives 
had submitted to the wishes of President Adams. It would seem 
that editors of the Enquirer carried an editorial, very sarcastic 
in tone, which, again called Adams to task for his Panama ven- 
ture.*” In June the editors reprinted an article from the New 
York National Advertiser which noted the fact that France, 
Great Britain, Holland, Spain, and Portugal planned to send 
“observers” to Panama and then concluded: 

We, of the United States, the first that should have 
adopted such semi-official steps, have sent a formal mis- 
sion, tied up, it is true, by the public voice, but still 
having more powers than should have been conferred. 
Must we learn wisdom from foreign powers !*” 


In early July the Enquirer reprinted a long article from the 
Trenton Emporium which treated of the Panama question and 
insisted that the administration had made a great mistake by its 
rejection of the counsel extended by George Washington.*! Again 


37 Richmond Enquirer, Tuesday, April 25, 1826. Reprint from Washing- 
ton Telegraph. Cf. Enquirer, Tuesday, April 4, and Friday, April 7, for 
letters relative to Panama signed “P. Henry.” 

38 Richmond Enquirer, Tuesday, April 25, 1826. Reprint from the Tren- 
ton, New Jersey, True American. 

39 Richmond Enquirer, Tuesday, May 9, 1826. 

40 Richmond Enquirer, Tuesday, June 27, 1826. Reprint from New York, 
National Advertiser. 

41 Richmond Enquirer, Friday July 7, 1826. Reprint from Trenton, New 
Jersey, Emporium. 
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in August, the Enquirer published a violently anti-Adams edi- 
torial and declared, among other things, that his Message at the 
opening of the last Congress was “more directly at war with the 
theory of our Constitution than any paper which any other man_ 
has ever dared to promulgate.’’*? In the same issue there ap- 
peared a letter signed “Independence,” in which the writer de- 
clared Adams had lost the confidence of the people and had acted 
at variance with the policy of Washington. The Panama Mis- 
sion is cited as “a striking and melancholy example.”’#? 

Hezekiah Niles, quite naturally, was gratified by the action 
taken by the Senate and the House of Representatives and was 
pleased to inform his readers that the Mission had been approved 
by the Senate and the monies appropriated by the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Thus he felt the matter was ended, but he thought — 
it proper to manifest some surprise at the opposition and bitter 
wrangling that the Mission had occasioned. However, he thought 
there was no reason for anyone to worry about the conduct of 
our Ministers at Panama. 

The people will determine who is right—for all the 
facts appertaining to this interesting affair, will be 
made public. The administration owes this to itself, 
and to the nation; and will not neglect to make a full 
exposition of all that shall transpire at Panama, so far 
as justice and good faith to others may admit the pro- 
mulgation of it.*# 

Benjamin Russell of the Boston Columbian-Centinel endeav- . 
oured to follow the fate of the Mission in Congress as best he | 
could through the media of “Letters from Washington” and 
items from papers published near the national capital. In his | 
issue of Saturday, March 18, he quoted the Alexandrian Phenix © 
as remarking that the situation in the Senate was tense. Russell, 
himself, then continued in a sarcastic vein: 

The majority in favor of the mission is said to be 
five; and if so, it will be apparent to the American 
People that they have already exhibited an almost un- 
paralleled degree of magnanimity and forbearance.‘® 

Russell printed the full text of Adams’ Message of March 15, 
to the House of Representatives in his issue of the Centinel, 


42 Richmond Enquirer, Friday, August 25, 1826. 
43 Richmond Enquirer, Friday, August 25, 1826. 
44 Weekly Register, April 29, 1826, DOG, A) 

45 Columbian Centinel, Saturday, March 18, 1826. 
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Saturday, March 25. In the same issue Russell set down in forth- 
right manner his personal views on the Panama question. 


Panama Mission. The President’s Message on this 
Subject will be found to be a liberal, independent, ingen- 
uous, and satisfactory exposition of the policy and pa- 
triotism which dictated his acceptance of the invitation 
of our Sister Republics and neighbors, that the First- 
born of the American Republics should be represented 
as [Sic] the first Family meeting to deliberate on things 
belonging to their Peace, and to the establishment of 
their Independence; to witness the rectitude of their 
motives; and to consult on the best means to perpetuate 
their relations with their Elder Sister. It will also be 
found to afford ample evidence of the wisdom, justice, 
and forecast of the Executive, in prescribing the exact 
line of duty and conduct of the Delegates which should 
be appointed. —and to prove, moreover, how entirely 
void of reason have been the fears and anticipation of 
“war and havoc” as arising from the measure, which 
have so long and so often been proclaimed by Partizans 
[sic] who make pretensions to Statesmanship and sound 
policy; and to produce, what letters from Washington 
say, it has already produced, the ‘‘sealing of the mouths 
of gainsayers; and exposing the motives of men, who 
with Republicanism on their tongues, have hearts full 
of malice, personal animosity, and aristocracy.”*® 


Likewise, in his issue of March 25, Russell cast doubt upon a 
current rumour that Chile and Peru would not send delegates to 
Panama. He felt certain that documents transmitted to Congress 
by President Adams would contradict the content of the rumour. 
On Wednesday, March 29, Russell informed his readers that 
the official documents received by Congress contradicted the 
“late report” that Peru and Chile would not send representatives 
to the Panama meeting. Further, ‘‘Letters from Washington” 
indicated that passage of the appropriations bill would take 
place shortly.** 

The New York American, which had opposed the sending of 
delegates to Panama when first the subject was discussed in 1825, 
adopted a definitely pro-Panama attitude in 1826. In late Feb- 


46 Columbian-Centinel, Saturday, March 25, 1826. 

47 Columbian-Centinel, Wednesday, March 29, 1826. In this same issue 
Russell declared that documents published in “Washington papers” stated 
explicitly that the South American governments had distinctly stated that 
they did not require that the United States should “compromit” its neu- 
trality and harmony with other nations. 
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ruary, like all the other papers, the Amevican waited anxiously 
for information from Washington concerning the fate of the 
Panama question in Congress. 


We have nothing from Washington respecting the 
Panama mission, except the rumour of its rejection and 
a contradiction of the same. The President has not 
answered the call of the house, doubtless from delicacy 
to the Senate, which, however, proper in itself is mis- 
placed as regards them. In delaying as they have done 
a decision on this subject while so many others more 
trivial have been dispatched, they have evinced a 
studied disregard of the executive which deprives them 
of all claim on him for any extraordinary marks of 
respect. We think the course of the administration and 
its friends very clear. Let the house make appropria- 
tions for the mission; let them act (as in so doing they 
would) in unison with the feelings of the country, and 
let a scant majority of the Senate oppose the popular 
will at their peril. An opposition is determined on, and 
as well organized as its incongruous materials will per- 
mit; its leaders with a singular want of tact have taken 
the unpopular side, and it only requires an ordinary 
share of sagacity to keep them there. 
The article concludes with the warning that the malcontents 
will gain only by injuring our cordiality with the South Amer- 
ican nations and the prophetic fear that the Panama Congress 
may be ended before our delegates can arrive.*® 
The dilatory actions of the Senate evoked several sharp edi- 
torials in the American during the month of March. On Friday, 
March 3, the Senate was criticized because it permitted a minor- 
ity of its members to delay important legislation. The actions 
of the Senate “cannot but impair the weight and dignity of our 
interposition in the congress.’*? On Tuesday, March 7, the 
American published some extracts from John Randolph’s speech 
“for the ediciation of such of our readers as may wish to know 
on what grounds the opposition to government [sic] rest their 
claim to support at this eventful crisis.’°° In the same issue the 


48 New York American, Tuesday, February 28, 1826. Under dateline, 
Friday, February 24. Cf. American, Tuesday, February 14, 1826 for long 
pro-Panama article signed, “Sully.” Cf., likewise, American, Tuesday, 
February 28, for long article under Washington dateline and very critical 
of Congress for delay on solution of Panama question. 

49 New York American, Friday, March 8, 1826. 


50 New York American, Tuesday, March 7, 1826. Article very critical of 
John Randolph. : 


' 
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members of the Senate are again called to task for resorting to 
“Every little act of delay, and the more tedious ones of speak- 
‘Ing against time, as against hope” to delay the nomination which 
is certain to take place.*! On Tuesday, March 21, the American 
announced that the Senate had confirmed the mission to Panama 
and published the additional information that the data of the 
secret meetings of the Senate would soon be made public. The 
American was certain that after the documents of the Senate 
meetings had been examined that would be seen 


that a great national measure has been sought to be de- 
feated, not by argument, not by the evidence of its 
unfitness or dangerous tendency, but by schemes of pro- 
crastination, founded on the wish to pull down an adver- 
sary, and at any cost of honor or interest to the country, 
to depress an administration which, to say nothing of 
presumed merits, has not actually had the time to be 
tested—for good or for evil.*” 


The Presidential Message to the House of Representatives, of 
March 15, elicited high praise from the American. 


It is with unaffected pride as Americans that we pre- 
sent to our readers this evening the message of the 
President of the United States to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, asking appropriations for the Panama mis- 
sion, and setting forth the grounds upon which he 
deemed it advisable to accept the invitation to send min- 
isters to that Congress. 

We have necessarily excluded much other matter, but 
the deep interest which has been given to this subject, 
arising as well from its intrinsic importance, as from 
the embittered and factious opposition to which it has 
given rise will, we think, serve as an apology.” 


Again, on Friday, March 24, the American editorialized at great 
length and in a most laudatory manner upon the Message of 
Adams to the House. The American expressed an anxiety to 
stress the worth of the Message because it had been mistaken 
in its attitude toward the Panama Congress when first United 
States’ participation was proposed.*! On Tuesday, March 28, 
the American reprinted, from the Richmond Whig, a long edi- 
torial which declared that the opposition to President Adams 


51 New York American, Tuesday, March 7, 1826. 
52 New York American, Tuesday, March 21, 1826. 
58 New York American, Tuesday, March 21, 1826. 
54 New York American, Friday, March 24, 1826. 
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with regard to the Panama question was simply “vindictive 
rancor” which had its beginnings the very day Adams assumed 
the Presidential office.**> In April the editor of the American 


felt certain that the reading public of the United States was sick — 


and tired of the Panama dispute. 


There are hopes that the Panama discussion was 
brought to a close on Wednesday in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and if ever a newspaper-reading people 
were tired of a topic, they are so of this. There is no 
doubt, the appropriation bill providing for the mission 
will pass by a large majority. 

This article closes with a few critical jibes at the actions of the 
Senate and House of Representatives and terms some of the argu- 
ments used by the opposition in both Houses as “hash” and 
“stale matter.’”°® The American maintained its critical tone 
toward Congress even after the passage of the appropriations 
bill by the House in April. In comment upon an article which 
had appeared in the Albany Argus stating that the ministers to 
Panama would sail from New York, on the Lexington, in late 
June, the American included a deft jab at Congress: 

This we apprehend to be a mistake. The decision on 
the appointment was so long and injuriously delayed, 
that it would be now at the most extreme and unneces- 
sary hazard of life that men from more northern climes 
should be dispatched to Panama, and we presume there- 
fore that they will not go till the fall.” 


The National Gazette lauded the Message of Adams, and con- 
demned the politicians in both Houses who led the opposition in 
its issue of Monday, March 20. In his issue of Tuesday, April 4, 
Walsh criticized the impropriety of publishing to the sight of 
all the world, the documents relative to Panama, demanded by 


55 New York American, Tuesday, March 28, 1826. 
56 New York American, Tuesday, April 25, 1826. Cf. same issue for 


reprint from the National Journal, “We may at length congratulate our 


readers on the termination of the discussion on the mission to Panama.” 

57 New York American, Friday, May 26, 1826. Cf. American, Tuesday, 
May 2 for comment upon resolution introduced into Senate by Mr. Berrien 
of Georgia relative to Panama mission. The resolution was termed a 
delaying tactic which could not succeed. 

Notes: On Tuesday, June 27, 1826, Charles King, who had been associated 
with Johnson Verplanck in the proprietorship and editorship of the Amer- 
ican, became sole owner and editor. After that date the American published 
very few items relative to Panama. King seemingly was more interested in 
European news than in that of Latin America. 
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the Senate and the House. Walsh, insisted, further, that this 
impropriety only served to prove that the President should have 
the power to handle such matters personally as a normal func- 
tion of the wide discretionary powers he should possess.** On 
Tuesday, April 18, the Gazette served notice on its readers that 
although papers hostile to the administration had been heaping 
praise on the opponents of the Panama mission, “the result for 
us is not the least change of opinion.’*” The following day, April 
19, Walsh editorialized: 


The presence of British and French agents, and a 
Brazilian plenipotentiary, by invitation, in the Congress 
of Panama, will give a character to that meeting, wholly 
different from that which it was meant and ought to 
have. It must become, from that circumstance, a scene 
for action, we might say, intrigue, for European in- 
terests and designs, as well as American. The Holy 
Alliance will be virtually, even doubly, represented 
there. We consider the government of Brazil as a part, 
or an instrument of that league. ... 

Some of our orators at Washington have expressed 
alarm at the idea of the perpetual duration and perma- 
nent authority of the Congress of Panama. They may 
lay aside their fears. This grand areopagus will either 
disappear, or lose all real control, soon after the termi- 
nation of the war with Spain. Such an assembly cannot 
be endowed with the means of coercion, indispensable 
to procure obedience to its decisions or decrees. In 
Greece, and in Germany, the stronger States oppressed 
the weaker, the ambitious committed usurpations and 
broke through compacts, wars raged, and force pre- 
vailed, in spite of amphictyonic councils. 


Despite his editorializing Walsh, like some of his contemporaries, 
was tired of the debate in late April and wrote, “The country is 
so much tired of the main question, that it would be content with 
almost any decisions of the House.’’*! 

After the passage of the appropriations bill which provided 


58 National Gazette, Tuesday, April 4, 1826. 

59 National Gazette, Tuesday, April 18, 1826. 

60 National Gazette, Wednesday, April 19, 1826. 

61 National Gazette, Saturday, April 22, 1826. On Saturday, April 29, 
the Gazette printed the first portion of Daniel Webster’s speech in the 
House on April 14. Walsh differed with Webster who had maintained that 
the President had not submitted “the expediency” of the mission to House. 
Walsh insisted that the language of the President was “unequivocal.” The 
second portion of Webster’s speech was published on Monday, May 1. 
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funds for the mission notices relative to Panama appeared in 
the newspapers much less frequently than during the months of 
February, March, and April. In early September the papers car- 
ried notices of the speech delivered by Don Manuel Lorenzo 
Vidaurre, Plenipotentiary from the Republic of Peru, at the 
opening session on June 22. Some of the papers published the 
full text of Vidaurre’s speech. In late September reports were 
published that the scene of the Congressional meetings was to 
be changed from Panama to a town ‘near Mexico City,” 
Tacubaya. During September, likewise, the death of Richard C. 
Anderson was reported and the papers paid him tribute. In 
late November the appointment of Joel Poinsett, as substitute for 
the deceased Anderson, was announced. 

There was, however, in these latter months of the year 1826, 
some editorializing, pro and con, concerning the merits of United 
States participation. In its issue of Friday, November 10, the 
Richmond Enquirer reprinted an article captioned “Panama 
Mission” from the columns of the Philadelphia Free Journal. 

We are inclined to think that this mission is one of 
the merest political farces, ever perpetrated before the 
people of the United States. It is a hollow juggling 
trick, and it is time we should open our eyes and view 
the objects of the concealed master spirits behind the 
scenes, who direct the movements of the puppets in 
front. 
The writer then analyzed the origin, character, and current con- 
dition of the mission and concluded that we should have refrained 
from participation because of our tradition of no entangling 
alliances; that the President had no constitutional right to de- 
clare that we would participate; and lastly, the writer poses an 
inquiry as to the whereabouts of our ministers while the Con- 
gress was in session at Panama. In response to this inquiry, the 
answer is immediately forthcoming that the ministers were at 
home drawing their salaries.®? In the same issue of the Enquirer 
Ritchie and Gooch attack Gales and Seaton of the National 
Intelligencer for their pro-administration attitude during the 
months of discussion upon the Panama question.*? A week later, 
Friday, November 17, the Enquirer again attacked the National 
Intelligencer for, among other things, its stand on the Panama 
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mission,®*! and on November 24, raised the question, once more, 
_as to the whereabouts of the ministers to Panama in a reprint 
from the New York Enquirer. 

We see in a London paper, the following :—‘‘The 
Dartmoor frigate, from Jamaica, with the British min- 
ister from the Congress of Panama, arrived at Ports- 
mouth, Oct. 12 h.” [sic] 

Where is the American minister to the Congress of 
Panama, about whom the nation was in a ferment last 
winter? 

Is he about returning to the United States, or has he 
been engaged a whole year, in regulating the elections 
in Pennsylvania, instead of attending to the public 
business ?*° 

When President Adams, in his Message to Congress on Tues- 
day, December 5, 1826, declared it was expedient to send minis- 
ters to Panama the Enquirer made sharp and critical response 
in its issue of December 9.** 


Some of the advocates of participation commented with favor 
upon the meeting of the Congress, but, strange as it may seem, 
the Enquirer and opposition papers quoted, excepted, none mani- 
fested displeasure that our representatives were not present at 
the Panama meeting. In September, when the first substantial 

reports arrived from Panama the National Intelligencer con- 

gratulated the states of South America for having allied against 
a common enemy and believed that the King of Spain ‘will at 
length see how hopeless is the struggle to regain his authority 
over any portions of the countries of America.”** The Massa- 
chusetts Spy reported the opening of the sessions in its issue of 
Wednesday, September 6 and opined: 

Whatever might have been the opinions of men, while 
under the strong excitement growing out of party 
views, we can hardly believe there are many who, on 
cool deliberation, would be willing our country should 
be unrepresented there.®* 

Walsh of the National Gazette had supported United States 


participation for he had felt there was no danger of entangling 
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alliances. Earlier in the year he had expressed the opinion that 
the Congress could not perdure. Reports he received in December 
served only to confirm him in his belief. 
When intelligence of the disorders in Colombia and 
the new plans of Bolivar reaches Mexico, it may have 
the effect of dissolving the Congress of Tucabaya. [sic]. 
While the governments, to which the members respec- 
tively belong, are declared to be in a state of dissolution, 
or undergoing fundamental, anti-republican changes, 
we know not with what degree or sense of due author- 
ity and alternate advantage, any compacts or arrange- 
ments can be made by that body.®® 
In summary it can be said, without fear of contradiction, that 
President John Quincy Adams’ proposal to accept the invitation 
to send delegates to the sessions of the Panama Congress did 
not go unnoticed by the Press. Sharp division manifested itself 
among the various editors, some were ardent in their support 


of the President, others were violent in their opposition. Some — 


editors, originally in opposition to United States participation in 
the Panama meeting, swung over to a favorable attitude once 
they learned the full details of Adams’ plan, that Adams did not 
intend to sacrifice our independence. The opponents of the ad- 
ministration harked back, time and again, to the warnings of 
Washington and Jefferson against entangling alliances. The 
supporters of Adams thought, and quite rightly, that the counsel 
of Washington and Jefferson did not apply with respect to South 
America. They argued that a new set of circumstances, wholly 
undreamed of by Washington, warranted our cooperation. South 
America was simply a vast colonial empire when Washington 
wrote, but in 1826 was comprised of several new, independent, 
self-sufficient, republican states. 

In the early days of the controversy the anti-Adams forces 
challenged his constitutional right to announce his intention to 
accept the invitation to attend, but this argument soon lost force 
when the President submitted the matter to the House of Con- 
gress for confirmation and appropriations, respectively. Only the 
“no entangling alliance” argument remained as a valid argu- 
ment for the anti-Panama group, but that, likewise, proved in- 
effective to forestall an administration victory in both the Senate 
and the House of Representatives. Difference of opinion on a 
sectional basis is not evident from the papers consulted. The 
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Yeoman of Worcester, Massachusetts, was chided by the Massa- 
chusetts Spy for its anti-Adams attitude. Hezekiah Niles of Bal- 
_timore was pro-Panama from the beginning to the end of the 
controversy. The National Intelligencer of Washington, the 
National Gazette of Philadelphia were pro-Panama once their 
editors learned that President Adams did not intend to sacrifice 
the neutrality and the independence of the United States. The 
New York American adopted a similar attitude while two Tren- 
ton, New Jersey, papers, the Trwe American and the Emporium, 
opposed Adams in vigorous fashion. The writer will hazard the 
impression that the opposition was occasioned, in great part, not 
by the merits of the Panama question, but rather by animosity 
toward the administration of President John Quincy Adams. 


The prolonged debates in the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives caused the pro-Panama editors to adopt a critical atti- 
tude toward Congress. They felt that the Panama Mission, im- 
portant though it was, was greatly overplayed and overempha- 
sized in both Houses, that the extended wrangling had unneces- 
sarily paralyzed legislative progress for weeks on end. Implicitly 
they declared that the opposition was making a mountain of a 
mole-hill in its desire to embarrass the administration. Lastly, 
- some of the editors, at least, thought that the delaying tactics of 
the opposition had caused the reading public to lose interest in 
the whole queston of Panama. If their readers were not, as- 
suredly many of the editors were sick and tired of the subject 
by the end of April, 1826, but not so surfeited that they failed 
to report the details of the opening of the Panama Congress, the 
death of Richard Anderson, and the decision to change the locals 
of the Congress to Tacubaya, Mexico. 
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MEDIEVAL 


Margaret of Metola, by William R. Bonniwell, O.P. Kenedy & 
Sons. New York. 1952. pp. 177. $2.50. 

Feudalism, by F. L. Ganshof. Trans. by Philip Grierson. Long- 
mans. 1952. pp. 160. $3.25. 


Margaret of Metola is the story of a very unusual saint. Fr. 
Bonniwell has already edited a critical edition of the long lost 
manuscript which forms the basis for this more popular version. 
Margaret had the misfortune to be born to a father and 
mother (small-time Italian Renaissance nobility), who desper- 
ately wanted a boy. Not only was the baby a girl, but she was 
horribly deformed. And she was totally blind. Imprisoned for 
years to “save face” for her parents, Margaret was finally aban- 
doned by her parents after they had brought her secretly to an- 
other town and to an unfamiliar church. Years of prayer and 
quiet resignation had already brought the 17-year-old girl far 
along the road of sanctity and the remaining years left to her 
(she died at 33) only increased her spiritual growth. This biog- 
raphy rests on solid scholarship and presents to the history 
student another side of that turbulent fourteenth-century Italian 
Rennaissance, so easy to over-simplify and so difficult to evaluate. 
In the English translation of Professor Ganshof’s synthetic 
explanation of Feudalism, teachers of survey and upper-division 
medieval history courses have an excellent teaching aid. Joining 
to his native gift of clarity a profound knowledge of the existing 
source materials, the author presents a simple exposition of the 
various aspects of Feudalism as found in “the regions lying be- 
tween the Loire and the Rhine, which were the heart of the 
Carolingian estate and the original home of feudalism.” The 
treatise takes up the origins, the Carolingian type, and the Classi- 
cal Age of Feudalism, and explains by the use of original texts 
(given both in the original and in translation) the ceremonies 
and institutions peculiar to feudalism. A wealth of footnotes 
offer to the reader the possibility of further researches into the 
primary sources. There is one serious drawback to the book in 
its present format—there is no index. In a book crammed with 
feudal terminology that is a very serious drawback indeed. 
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The book “deals less fully with England and scarcely at all 
with Italy” and the author “intends to deal with feudalism only 
in the narrow, technical, legal sense of the word.” It was about 
time somebody dealt with it in just that sense and gave us a clear, 
scholarly synthesis of the basic concepts of the institution. Prof. 
Ganshof has done just that. 

L. J. Daly, Saint Louis University. 


Medieval Art, by W. B. Lethaby, rev. by D. Talbot Rice. New 
York. Philosophical Library. 1950. pp. 223. $7.50. 


The author has covered a wide period from 312 A.D. to 1350 
A.D. He traces the progress of architecture and the allied arts 
from the time of Constantine to the eve of the Renaissance and 
weaves a crisp and interesting account of the intricate develop- 
ments of art and architecture during these many centuries. 
Throughout this exposition the author describes the various 
churches or buildings that exemplify the characteristics prev- 
alent in that period or indigenous to that district. 


From the start, Lethaby wishes to stress the influence of the 
East, especially of the Byzantine world, on the art and architec- 
ture of the West. And so throughout, as the history enfolds itself, 
the reader is reminded of this influence even in the Romanesque 
and Gothic styles. 


Over half the content of the book is devoted to the develop- 
ment of Gothic art, especially that in France. With reason, the 
author ascribes the full development and fruition of Gothic to 
France, but at times is a bit too severe on the English develop- 
ment of Gothic. It is in these chapters dealing with Gothic that 
one senses the enthusiasm and feeling of the author, when he 
strives to describe by mere words these creations in stone. 

The recent book, a standard work for almost half a century, 
has been reworked to include the new material and discoveries 


that have become available through the years. This revision has 


STE 


Sn 


been accomplished by Professor Talbot Rice. On account of the 
large volume of new information that has become available, at_ 
times considerable changes in the original text have been con-— 


sidered necessary. In other places the new material is simply 
indicated in the notes. 


The selection of illustrations is naturally new and different 
both because of the amount of new material now at hand and 
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because of the great advances in photography during the years 
since the work was first published. 

This revised edition, retaining the originality and enthusiasm 
of Lethaby, together with the 80 new halftones and numerous 
drawings make the book a worthwhile addition to any library. 

Gregory H. Jacobsmeyer, Saint Louis University. 
Egypt and the Roman Empire, by Allan C. Johnson. Ann Arbor. 

University of Michigan Press. 1951. pp. viii, 183. $3.50. 

The chapters in this little volume are the Jerome Lectures of 
1947 given at the University of Michigan. Professor Johnson is 
a specialist on Roman Egypt and this work will be welcomed 
_by specialists. The sands and ruins of Egypt are literally a mine 
of information for those interested in the social and economic 
history of the Roman empire. “Finds” are always being made 
and it is necessary from time to time to integrate the new evi- 
dence into the growing body of scholarship. The student who 
uses the volumes of Rostovtzeff and Tenney Frank will find it 
useful to work with Johnson at his elbow. To this reviewer, the 
first two chapters on fiduciary currency and inflation are the 
most valuable. Recent historical experience as well as a growing 
knowledge of the economics of money, banking, and public 
finance make the present-day student more appreciative of (and 
interested in) such problems and events. 

Richard L. Porter, Saint Louis University. 


Innocent III, Church Defender, by Charles Edward Smith. Baton 
Rouge. Louisiana State University Press. 1951. pp. vi, 203. 
$3.50. 

The author, head of the History Department of Louisiana State 
University, makes a scholarly, well conceived contribution to our 
knowledge of Innocent III, whose administration marks the 
apogee of the medieval papacy. Dr. Smith does not endeavor to 
give a full account of Innocent’s life, nor does he retrace the 
outlines of previous scholarship. Rather he concentrates on cases 
which illustrate the operation of Innocent’s untiring concern for 
the welfare of the Church. In this, his primary source is the cor- 
respondence of the great Pope to be found in Migne’s Patrologiae 
... series latina, volumes CCXIV to CCXVII. The work thus 
comprises an interesting summary of cases illustrating Innocent’s 
repression of violence against clerics, his protection of the prop- 
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erty and privileges of the Church, his insistence on canonical 

safeguards relative to ecclesiastical elections and appointments, 

the observance of impediments to office, and the prevention of 
prolongation of vacancies for selfish purposes, his vigilance to ~ 
eliminate any species of simony, as well as to repress pluralism, 
absenteeism, and clerical incontinence, and his promotion of 
monastic reform. Smith illustrates, again by select examples, 
Innocent’s unflagging concern for the Church in Hungary, — 
Poland, and Bulgaria, as recently converted border areas, critical — 
in relations with both Byzantium and Islam, as well as his patient 

tact with truculent rulers in these parts. The work concludes 
with the somewhat pitiable story of Innocent’s persistent but vain ~ 
efforts to organize and set in motion a true and successful crusade © 
for the recovery of the holy places. As we read the work the 
stature of Innocent III as a churchman grows, and we see him 
portrayed by his own writings and acts, with the aid of an under- 
standing scholar, as a true shepherd, inspired primarily by spir- 
itual values, ever ready to temper justice with charity, provided 
that such could be done without jeopardizing the welfare of souls. — 


Daniel D. McGarry, Saint Louis University. 


ee 


t 
: 
Medieval Skepticism and Chaucer, by Mary Edith Thomas. New | 

York. The William-Frederick Press. 1950. pp. 184. $3.00. | 

It is unfortunate that students still feel perfectly justified in | 
offering a presumably scholarly analysis of the Middle Ages, and — 
even as specifically philosophical and theological an element of — 
that period as skepticism, while confessing and showing them- 
selves ignorant both of scholastic philosophy and of the doctrines 
of the Church. Surely, a medievalist who does not wish to rival 
the Soviet history of “‘beisbol” in America must know the thought — 
and belief of the age he studies. 

It is basic philosophical and theological confusion which pre- 
vents this book from being a helpful analysis of skepticism in 
Chaucer, either historically or artistically. 

The historical essay which forms the first part of the book 
is simply a very superficial repetition of the late Professor Coul- 
ton’s theories, text by text. The latter part of the book is a 
puzzling treatment of some of Chaucer’s comments on belief and | 
knowledge. It is puzzling because the author seems to know 
Chaucer and to concur heartily in the better scholarly view that : 
Chaucer was basically a believing and devout Catholic. From. 
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this position she goes on to “demonstrate” by a few texts super- 
fically interpreted, Chaucer’s “skepticism,” which is evidently 
‘the theme of the study. Thus, if skepticism is taken rigidly and 
theologically, Chaucer could not be a Catholic; if philosophically, 
he could not be consistent. But, in fact, what “skepticism” seems 
to mean in this book is any kind of exercise of thought on prob- 
lems of the Faith; of this kind of “skepticism” there was for- 
tunately plenty in any century of the Middle Ages. It is this con- 
fusion which destroys the value of the book as a study of skep- 
ticism. In interpreting a text of Chaucer, any degree or facet 
of thought from purely dramatic portrayal of faithlessness to 
full-blown philosophical skepticism is facilely labeled ‘skepti- 
cism”’ and woven into the Coulton pattern. The medieval poets, 
preachers, philosophers, and mere thinkers were a considerably 

more complex and agile set of thinkers than this. 
Leonard A. Waters, Saint Louis University. 


Monastic Sites from the Air, by David Knowles and J.K.S.St. 
Joseph. Cambridge. 1952. xxvii, 130 plates, pp. 282. $11.00. 
This novel presentation of English monastic history should be 

of use to every teacher of medieval history courses either of the 

college-survey or upper division type. The book contains 130 

air-photographs taken with the cooperation of the RAF of the 

present state of English monasteries. Each plate is accompanied 
by a brief explanation and some historical notes on the monas- 
tery, while the work is prefaced by a scholarly and clear expo- 
sition of the general principles governing monastic architecture. 

The photographs are the work of Dr. St. Joseph and the schol- 

-arly notes and the excellent exposition of the general principles 

governing monastic architecture are from the pen of David 

Knowles whose authority on matters of English medieval monas- 

ticism is unique. 

The average student can gain from even the most cursory 
perusal a vivid realization of the vastness of the monastic estab- 
lishments which dotted the English landscapes before the Great 
Steal. The page-after-page illustration of these great monastic 
buildings gives him a “new sense of the genius for order and 
beauty of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries,” but the portrayal 
of so many stark skeletons of architecture also reminds one, 
forcibly, of the shallow, selfish greed that brought about their 
ruin. L. J. Daly, Saint Louis University. 
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MODERN 
The English Catholics, 1850-1950, edited by the Right Reverend 


George Andrew Beck. London. Burns Oates. 1950. pp. xix, — 


640. $6.50. 


This collection of studies on the growth of the Church in Eng- 
land since the reestablishment of the hierarchy there a century 
ago was undertaken by Bishop Beck at the request of the English 
hierarchy. The result is a series of excellent studies on nineteen 
subjects falling under that general heading. Some essays are by 
eminently well known English Catholic historians, like Philip 
Hughes and David Mathew, and others are by relatively obscure 
men. But they are uniformly solid pieces of work dealing with 
such subjects as problems of education, Irish immigration, the 
Catholic press, and the development of the religious orders. The 
only person to be treated individually is Cardinal Newman, who 
is the subject of an essay. 


This work does not pretend to be a history of the Church in 
England in the last century. It is simply a series of studies on 
English Catholics since 1850. As such, it is an excellent piece of 
work. 


Thomas P. Neill, Saint Louis University. 


Britain and the Dominions, by W. R. Brock. Cambridge. Uni- 
versity Press. 1951. pp. xxi, 521. $2.50. 


This volume is the first in a series devoted to the history of the 
British Commonwealth and Empire. Subsequent volumes are to 
deal with individual countries within the Commonwealth; ac- 
cordingly the present volume deals less fully with the internal 


history of these countries. But this volume is more than a general — 


introduction; it is the story of the transition from empire and 
colony to the equality of commonwealth. Within his self-imposed 
limits, the author has been, on the whole, quite successful in 
developing his theme. 


The book is a text book, designed for “young students,”’ which 
last must surely mean a group of 17 to 19 year olds. As a text, it 
suffers many of the ills that texts are heir to, e.g. oversimplifica- 
tion, broad generalizations. “The generosity of the Quebec Act” 
(1774) p. 133, seems to imply a somewhat unctuous tribute to the 
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enlightened liberalism of the British government; these words 
should be read along with the instructions given in January 1775, 
_ to Sir Guy Carleton by that same government: “. . . always re- 
membering that it is a toleration of the free exercise of the 
religion of the Church of Rome only, to which they are entitled.” 
(Short & Doughty, Constitutional Documents, p. 602). There fol- 
lows a lengthy list of restrictions on the “free exercise” of the 
Catholic religion. If these restrictions were by and large not 
applied, it was due to the governors who ignored their instruc- 
tions. 

However, the volume is very useful for the high-school library 
and teacher, and may well serve the purpose of a rapid review 
for the college student. It is well printed with many simple 
and clear maps and diagrams. 

J. E. Healey, Loyola College, Montreal. 


The Soviet State at Its Inception, by Harry Best. New York. The 
Philosophical Library. 1950. pp. 437. $6.00. 


The author of The Soviet State is a professor of sociology at 
the University of Kentucky and in his field has published vol- 
umes dealing with the deaf and the blind and on American crim- 
inal law. In 1941 Professor Best wrote his first book outside his 
established orbit, namely, The Soviet Experiment, and although 
there is no apparent reference to this previous work in it, the 
current book is essentially a re-working and elaboration under a 
different publisher of the former volume. In fact, in several 
chapters the reader will find identical phraseology, line for line, 
_ or else a simple re-casting of the original phrasing from the 1941 
publication. 


Professor Best writes as a sociologist attempting to reach 
some sort of assessment of the Soviet state and its institutions, 
explaining in general terms the genesis of the system, and how 
it works. Clearly, in this task it is not the author’s intention 
_ either to present any really new particulars or to make any start- 
-lingly different analysis of what is surely the most challenging 
international problem the United States has ever faced—that of 
Soviet expansionism. In short, Professor Best has undertaken 
what he calls a “sociological appraisal,” presumably aimed at an 
audience including the average college student and the intelligent 
“man in the street.” 
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Judged by these standards The Soviet State succeeds. For the 
reader who has had little knowledge of things Russian the work 
presents in extremely broad terms (121 pages) the salient facts 
of Russian geography, history and government, and then plunges — 
into a general picture of Soviet life since 1917. This last is 
broken down into individual chapters on various phases of Soviet 
social organization, and finally provides an over-all estimate of 
what the Bolshevik state may have achieved and an evaluation 
thereof. 

In no sense does this book command much interest from the 
“expert” in the field. The historian, for example, will discover 
sundry factual errors, or at best, misleading statements. To 
mention a few, no map will show the ancient Anatolian kingdom 
of Pontus “in the Crimean region by the Sea of Azov;” the 
generals of Genghis Khan advanced much further West than the 
Volga, in fact, as far as Silesia; Novgorod is located not on the 
upper Volga but on the Volkhov; there is available no final proof 
that Boris Godunov murdered Tsar Feodor’s brother Dmitri; 
and Professor Best’s comment that the tsarist government was 
“not without corruption” is certainly a remarkable euphemism. 

The reviewer might well add to the foregoing two further 
observations: (1) that it is certainly misleading to state “what 
was now entirely Russian was a violent brand of communism 
such as had its roots largely in the teachings of Bakunin. . . 
rather than in the milder . . . doctrines of Marxian socialism ;” 
Marxian socialism, as originally expounded in the 1840s and 
later adopted by Lenin was itself extremely hardboiled and 
wanted no advice from Bakunin’s anarchism; and (2) there is 
considerable evidence available to refute the author’s belief that 
during World War II the Germans found little disaffection 
among the Russian population. In fact, Hitler made one of his © 
greatest blunders in failing to take advantage of the obviously 
anti-Bolshevik sentiment in the Ukraine. His abuse of the natives © 
inspired that fierce nationalism which Stalin knew how to exploit — 
to his own ends. 

This kind of criticism overlooks some of the solid virtues of | 
The Soviet State. Professor Best is scrupulously objective in his 
evaluation of Soviet practice. There is no trace of the propa- 
gandist approach, pro or con, which mars so much writing on 
Russian affairs. And the appended bibliography is useful. 

In the last analysis, however, this reviewer quite frankly found | 
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the volume of limited value. It will command small interest from 
the well-informed; this was, perhaps, understood. But the 
~author’s eccentricity of expression, his consistent use of the sub- 
junctive, his turgidity of phrase (‘“Moscow’s glistening golden 
towers ...a very dream of beauty and romance ...”) and the 
book’s regrettably careless proof-reading may tend to discourage 
the kind of audience for which it was intended. 
Douglas K. Reading, Colgate University. 
Geography of the U. S. S. R.: A Regional Survey, by Theodore 
Shabad. New York. Columbia, 1951. pp. 497. $8.50. 
Because of the rapid internal growth, the many changes in 


economic philosophy, and the general lack of factual information 

on the internal composition of the Soviet Union, it has been ex- 
tremely difficult to obtain an adequate and recent geography of 
the U.S.S. R. Mr. Shabad has achieved somewhat the impossible 
by concisely and systematically integrating a thorough and up-to- 
date presention of the physical, the cultural, and the economic 
disciplines of regional Soviet geography. 

Part I of the Geography of the U. S. S. R. serves as a general 
survey of the Soviet Union as a whole. Its purpose is to briefly 

_ describe the aspects of geology, relief, hydrography, climate, veg- 
etation, soils, and mineral distribution; the population, its trends, 
and the present political organization; and the economic pattern 
of agriculture, industry, and transportation systems. Of par- 
ticular value is the section devoted to the administrative-terri- 
torial divisions which explains the basic delineations of political 

_ breakdown. 

Part II satisfies the aim of the author in an analysis of the 

major natural and economic regions. He describes in detail the 
administrative and economic particulars, including an urban 
study of the principle cities and towns. Each region, republic, 
and oblast is treated as an entity in itself in keeping with the 
Soviet economic policy of unit self-sufficiency. This method of 

presentation has proved very successful in giving complete rep- 
resentation to a country so varied in its extensiveness. 

Each region is introduced by an overall survey which devotes 
special attention to the physical pattern. Following is a systematic 
breakdown of the various political divisions (chiefly by oblasts) 
which presents the detailed material pertinent to a regional geo- 
graphical analysis and relates it to the total national economy. 
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It is in this aspect that the reviewer particularly recommends 
the book to students, research workers, and professional person- 
nel interested in the Soviet Union. In these sections are found 
the details of internal Soviet geography in micro-representation. | 
The material is as recent as could be had; it was collected largely 
after the second World War. The emphasis on the changing 
economy, inclusive of the fifth five-year plan, is well displayed 
in the discussions of agricultural and industrial developments. 


Cartographically the book presents an adequate number of 
references and detailed maps which the reader finds himself con- 
stantly using. Other invaluable aids to complement the textual 
material are the recent statistical tables and an extensive bibliog- 
raphy and place name index. : 


The reviewer highly recommends this book primarily as a 
reference and secondly as a text for up-to-date factual material - 
and a micro-analysis of the present day Soviet Union. It is one 
of the latest authorities contributing to the geographical knowl- 
edge on Soviet geography. 

Alan S. Gardner, Saint Louis University. 


Europe From 1914 to the Present, by Victor L. Albjerg and Mar- 
guerite Hall Albjerg. New York. McGraw-Hill Book Com-_ 
pany, Inc. 1951. pp. xii, 856. $5.50. 


Two factors must be taken into consideration in the evaluation : 
of a book of this type. In the first place, it is almost axiomatic. 
to say that real history cannot be written of our own times; we 
are still too close to many of the events to see them in their proper 
perspective. Secondly, the writing of a general textbook of eight © 
hundred pages is an arduous task which demands a breadth of 
knowledge possessed by extremely few individuals in our times; 
mistakes in detail and in perspective are bound to occur. 

| 


Rumor and fact, relevant and irrelevant material are packed 
into this large volume. In a section at the very end of the book 
we find a treatment of “Conflicting Ideologies” and it is here that 
we find some clue to the difficulties of the book. Though the | 
treatment of democracy is hazy, that of Italian fascism shows — 
that the authors recognize its leader as no different in essence _ 
from a Nero, a Frederick II and a Henry VIII, with each taking 
a bow for his own excesses. And they correctly see in Nazism. 
that same despotism, plus the Nationalist philosophy peculiar to 


™. 
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Hitlerian Germany. As such, Nazism and Fascism are old bottles 
with new labels. 

- It is when the authors come to the nature of Russian Com- 
munism that they do not see the point. They give as the basic 
concepts of Communism the economic interpretation of history, 
the theory of the class struggle, the labor theory of value without 
a bow to the Hegelian dialectic or the Marxian materialism which 
make those go. (They do give a bow to the Hegelian of our day, 
John Dewey, in the closing sentences in the book for his Hegelian 

“contributions” to America.) All the official acts of the Soviet 

Union are reducible to the dialectic materialism of Karl Marx 
and according to that philosophy man has no more rights than a 
desk, a pen or a mountain and he has no moral obligation to 
God, fellowmen or himself other than to help on the class struggle 
by any means. Those of us who believe in human rights do not 
like to see unexposed those who look sympathetically upon such 
a system either through ignorance or malice. 

In this book this lack of understanding is shown in a multitude 
of ways. On page 124 the assertion is made that the Church 
did not give its blessing to the Red Revolution because it had lost 
its favored status and vast dominions and on page 150 is the 
statement, “The main reason for its adverse treatment was that 
a large element of its top hierarchy had betrayed the purpose 
for which the church had been established.” The fact of the 
matter is that the Orthodox Church knew in 1917 that it would 
be doomed under the Marxian ideology and that the “adverse 
treatment” meted out to the Church was in line with and 
prompted by the philosophy of blotting out any relevancy in their 
civilization between man and spirit. The laconic statement -after 
a rather lengthy treatment of the Russian Orthodox Church 
that, “After 1917 1,500 Roman [sic] Catholic Churches in 
Russian were closed,” (p. 153) indicated that the authors should 
have known that their “main reason” did not fit the packet. 

Always a priori reasons are found for events for which we 
know the reasons a posteriori. The Five Year Plan was started 
to build up for a war of defense, since Stalin was convinced 
that the rest of the world would not allow the Soviets to exist; 
we know from their fundamental philosophy, their mapped plans, 
their world-wide organization and their recent performance that 
the Soviet is never on the defensive. Collectivization was “in 


harmony with the Soviet economy”; we know that it was in 
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harmony with the Soviet philosophy which called for the reduc- 
tion of man to the status of a truck animal because man has no 
spirit informing his body. The position of women is cleverly writ- 
ten up: women have equal rights with men—in a state where 
men have no rights, not even the right to have a men’s club 
(p. 156). As for one million children in day nurseries while 
women have to toil in the factories and four million in day 
nurseries while women work on the farms (with time off every 
three hours for nursing), we would suggest that this is the way 
the good American farmer treats his mare, not his family. The 
Third International was operated because, “Fear of aggression 
led to Counteraggression” (p. 160). 


The misconception of the calculated role of Soviet Russia in 
our own time carries the authors into the Cold War. All the 
incidents between the Soviet Union and the United States are 
the results of mutual antipathy; there is no satisfactory explana- 
tion attempted of that antipathy. The statement, “Each of the 
two international giants wanted to advance its own civilization, 
and each wished to protect itself against what it considered the 
encroachments of the other” (p. 637) betrays an attempted 
objectivity. If the authors had thus spoken of our relations with 
Hitler, we would consider the book at least integrated, even if it 
were bad history. The statement that “Moscow viewed the 
United States’ interference in eastern Europe [Greece and Tur- 
key] and the Mediterranean much as Washington would regard — 
Russian interference in Central America and the eerie 
(p. 795) is a strained, sentimental kind of tolerance. 

This book cannot be recommended as a textbook. Howerea 
copies of the book should be preserved carefully in our libraries, 
so that the scholar two hundred years from now can learn how 
we did not understand our times. 


Henry A. Callahan, Boston College. . 
‘ 


Main Currents of Western Thought, edited by Franklin Le Van 
Baumer. New plas Alfred A. Knopf. 1952. pp. xvi, 699. 
$5.50. 

This is a pollackion of readings in Western European history 
from the Middle Ages down to Toynbee and Sartre. It is designed 
to serve the need for a selection of works in that genre now estab- 
lished as “intellectual history,” and it therefore includes works 
from theologians, philosophers, scientists, social theorists, and 
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from popularizers of current “climates of opinion,” such as Sam- 
uel Smiles in mid-nineteenth-century England. 

Some will lament the omission of sources they consider im- 
portant, and others will condemn the inclusion of authors they 
consider patently wrong in their views. Thus one could object 
to Freud being the only selection on “the nature of man” in our 
age, or to Sartre as the sole exponent of existentialism. Based 
on the criterion of influence on history—which this reviewer 
submits is the only correct criterion for inclusion in such a col- 
lection as this—the selections here included are as satisfactory 
as any other list would be. This collection will prove valuable 
for the student or instructor who wants to have handy the most 
important sources for Western social, cultural, and intellectual 
history. 

Thomas P. Neill, Saint Louis University. 


AMERICAN 


The Catholic Church in Detroit, 1701-1888, by George Pare. De- 
troit. The Gabriel Richard Press. 1951. pp. xvi, 718. $6.00. 
This book might have been named the Catholic Church in OLD 
Detroit. Observe that it concludes in 1888. There is a compen- 
sation that it does not begin in 1701. Much enthralling history 
is here recorded that centered about The Straits before that 
date. The book comes as a memorial of the celebration of the two 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the foundation in Detroit. 


To the general reader the charm of the book will be the sparkle 
of the style of composition, the ease of the movement, the rich- 
ness of detail, the precision of control through the ever-varying 
ups and downs and sudden curves, the high hopes and bitter 
disappointments, the loves and conflicts of the personages of the 

narrative. But this work is not merely an entertaining narrative, 
an ephemeral enjoyment; it is the outcome of long, painful, and 
critical research, and it consequently carries the impress of a 
-permancy of value. 

The professional historian, unlike the general reader, although 
he be delighted with the excellencies named above, will rather at 
first blush reserve his approval. For it is plain to see that the 
author has broken away from the norms of present day methods 
of presentation. A flagrant instance is the absence of a bibliog- 
raphy. Is this, however, an indication that the present volume 
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is number one of a series at the close of which a complete bibliog- 
raphy will appear? There is no other suggestion that future 
volumes by this author are contemplated. The footnotes, so un- 
usually full and convincing, more than compensate for the want 
of any, even a well annotated, bibliography. 

The author stresses for instance, the careers of the two eccle- 
siastics who loom large in the secular activities, or rather lack 
of activities, of Detroit, Fathers Gabriel Richard and Martin 
Kundig. How well-documented and consequently how accurate, 
and how interesting are these pages! They should not have been 
briefer. 

On the theory that where there are hills there must be hollows, 
there will be mutes where we have had stresses. Detroit his- 
torians generally are silent about the Conspiracy of Orontoni, 
whom the French called Nicolas. When Pontiac was at the im- 
pressionable age of 14, he saw how nearly Orontoni came to 
exterminating the French. Had it not been for an Indian 
woman’s confidence in a Jesuit Brother, Detroit might have been 
ravaged more completely by this Iroquois than in the uprising 
against the English alone by Pontiac. And in his very accurate 
and full story of Pontiac, if Mr. Richard Elliott’s view of the 
disclosure of the conspiracy is accepted, should not Brother — 


Pierre Gournay have been mentioned rather than his superior, 
Father Potier? 


There was another silence, but it was only seeming, that sur-— 
prised this reviewer. Turning to the Index to find the topic that — 
interested him most of all, he failed to find any reference to the 
University of Detroit. The oversight was of the index maker. 
Reading the volume he came upon two mentions of the school. 
Similarly, he was so captivated by the story of Theresa Maxis. 
in Sister Rosalia’s No Greater Service, that he sought her in the 
index also. She is named in the text, just named, not another > 
word about her. But a footnote tells us where we can find all 
about Theresa, and a footnote told us where to secure reliable” 
information about the University of. Detroit. This is the method 
of Father Pare. He hurries over matter that is well known to. 
give space to matters of importance that are very dimly known, © 
or not at all. He gives us an instructive glance at the Polish 
Seminary and Father Grabowski. The faithful Indian Pokagon | 
is not passed by; neither is Sister Francoise Vindevoghel, whoa 
full-page portrait, like all the other illustrations are a credit tol 
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the author and the Gabriel Richard Press, which is, as its seal 

described it Deus ecclesiae et civitatis. 

= L. J. Kenny, Saint Louis University. 

The Confident Years, 1885-1915, by Van Wyck Brooks. New 
York. Dutton. 1952. pp. vii, 627. $6.00. 


The Confident Years is the fifth and final volume of Van Wyck 
Brooks’ critical narrative of American literary culture. The 
complete work, Makers and Finders. A History of the Writer in 
America, utilizes a phrase by Walt Whitman in its title, and is 
indebted to this greatest and most native of our poets for a good 
deal more. In the Whitman spirit, Brooks presents his long 
account of our written heritage (the work ranges far beyond 
belles lettres) with loving appreciation of the largeness and 
variety of the American scene, and of the variety and importance 
of the American contribution to world cultural advancement. He 
has a conviction of the unique quality of the American social 
experiment, and a faith in the democratic assumptions of both 
our literary and political Founding Fathers. His five volumes 
are surely the largest project of literary criticism undertaken 
by a single American in recent decades, and now that they are 
impressively before us, it is of special interest to recall that the 
author once was a severe depreciator of the American tradition. 
It is probably true, as Bernard De Voto alleges, that Brooks 
was the leading spirit among the critics who, a generation or so 
ago, denounced the American past and present as decadently 
Puritan, grossly materialistic, and narrow and intolerantly pro- 
vincial. 

But Brooks, like most of those radical literati, subsequently re- 
discovered America, and did so with an ardor that made possible 
the first of the “Makers” volumes, that wonderfully evocative 
narrative synthesis of the great days of American literary- 
intellectual renaissance, The Flowering of New England. This 
volume proved the finest of the series, because of the lyric inten- 
sity of Brooks’ rediscovery, and the unity and transcendent (no 

‘pun) importance of the period. But other volumes have been 
of high distinction, too. To each the critic has brought a sym- 
pathetic knowledge of a bewildering number of writers and their 
social and intellectual environments. 

In the present work Brooks completes his long account, arriv- 
ing in spite of what the title indicates, virtually at the present, 
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in a consideration in the last two chapters of writers who are 
still prominent. The story Brooks has to tell this time has been 
told at least in part by many literary historians, most recently by 
Alfred Kazin, Oscar Cargills, Clarence Gohdes, and George F. 
Whicher, and Grant C. Knight, but no one so far has been able to 
match Brooks’ combination of inclusiveness, evocative power, and 
dependability of evaluation. Brooks has in exceptional degree 
that first of critical virtues, the ability to communicate the quality 
of widely different literary personalities and the particular milieu 
in which they move. 

The author has been criticized in some quarters for devoting 
considerable space to quite minor figures, and for discussing 
merely popular literature. I am glad he was so inclusive. His 
book attempts to be a story of our total literary culture since 
1885, the good and the bad included for a fuller understanding 
of what was going on. Thus he does not hesitate to devote a 
page or two to a minor, but interestingly symptomatic writer such 
as Josiah Flynt, the well born and highly endowed romanticist | 
of hobo life; and tells us about the vogue of the Graustarckian 
novel for what it reveals of our culturally, socially self-conscious 
classes in this period. In his Whitman-esque inclusiveness, 
Brooks caresses the whole of our literary-intellectual culture, 
confident that his discrimination is not thereby compromised. He 
knows that our progress depends on the small contributions, too, 
and believes that there is finally gain even from occasional 
reactions into banality and error. He has faith that our giants — 
exert their steady directive power in the longer stretches of time. — 

John C. Bushman, Saint Louis University. | 


The Liquor Tax in the United States, 1791-1947, by Tun Yuan — 
Hu. New York. Columbia University Graduate School of 
Business. 1950. pp. 188. 


This is the first publication of the Columbia University Grad! 
uate School of Business Monographs in Public Finance and» 
National Income. The institution is frankly experimenting with — 
this new series in the hope that dissertations of value may not 
be limited to microfilm copies, the publication medium now ac- 
cepted by Columbia University for graduate dissertations. : 

As might be expected from the graduate source, this book is 
heavily lardered with financial and other statistics. For some 
the introduction will be most useful. For others the figures will 
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not mean too much. Apparently Dr. Hu set out to do a statistical 
dissertation and found that he could not discover enough infor- 
mation to finish that sort of study. Historically, the monograph 
is a little thin, but adequate. No one has previously attempted 
to carry through a study of the liquor tax in America. The sub- 
_ject has its interests. Probably the monograph would have been 
handled much better by an historian than it has been by a sta- 
tistician. 
: J. P. Donnelly, Saint Louis University. 
Bourbon Democracy in Alabama, 1874-1890, by Allen Johnston 

Going. University of Alabama Press. 1951. pp. ix, 256. $4.00. 

The purpose of this study is to analyze and describe the state 
government of Alabama as it operated under the Democratic 
party during the sixteen year period from 1874 to 1890. The 
bellum and post bellum interval before 1874 was previously coy- 
ered in Walter L. Fleming’s Civil War and Reconstruction in 
Alabama and the years after 1890 have been treated in John B. 
Clark’s Populism in Alabama. 

The term Bourbon (used by the Radical Republicans during 
Reconstruction to label their Democratic opponents as anti-pro- 
gressive and ultra-conservative) is applied only in this treatise 
when it can be used literally. The author has raised the question 
—and has provided an adequate answer—of how conservative, 
or Bourbon, Alabama Democrats were in actual practice for the 
years under consideration. The evidence presented indicates that 
the term Bourbon in its literal sense does not accurately describe 
the Alabama Democratic party and government of this period. 
Some Democrats held an extremely conservative attitude toward 
debt adjustment, encouragement of immigration, concessions to 
business and industry, and further expansion of governmental 
activities. Other Democrats within the state believed that pro- 
gressive thinking and action were necessary on these same issues. 


During the years immediately following the Democratic vic- 
tory over the Radical Republicans in 1874, a conservative, 
agrarian minded policy prevailed in the Democratic party and 
government in Alabama. The reduction of governmental salaries 
and expenditures was required by the Constitution of 1875, as 
well as prohibitions against increased taxes and state aid to 
‘industry and railroads. But the restored conservative order did 
not attempt to alter the many innovations and changes made 
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in the interest of the masses, both black and white, during Re- 
construction, such as the popular election of judicial officials, or 
the policy of public school education. Bourbon conservatism like- 
wise gave way on the important question of debt adjustment by 
reducing only the interest on the Alabama debt incurred during 
Reconstruction. During the 1880’s more and more Democratic 
leaders and newspapers of Alabama were advocating a forward- 
looking, New South policy. They urged the legislature to renew 
state aid to railroad building, to grant additional concessions to 
new industries and to encourage immigration. 

Alabama Democrats reigned supreme on the state political 
front after 1876. They made sure of retaining their control and 
of stifling any resurgence of the Republican-Negro combination — 
by revising election laws and by employing various methods to 
control or nullify the Negro and other non-Democratic votes. 
However, various threats to Democratic supremacy arose within 
the party from time to time because of disagreement and threat- 
ened bolts. The most effective methods used for preserving party 
harmony were the avoidance of controversial issues and the em- 
phasis in every campaign on white versus Negro rule. 

In final analysis, this volume is a case study in southern 
political Bourbonism of the post Reconstruction years, for the 
patterns that emerge are not unlike those found in similar 
studies of other former Confederate states. The author’s re- 
Search is adequate but not exhaustive. His conclusions demon- 
strate depth of interpretation and understanding. This book is 
truly the conclusive study in its field. a 

LeRoy H. Fischer, Oklahoma A. & M. College. 


Fr. Paul of Graymoor, by David Gannon. New York. Macmillan. | 
1951. pp. xxi, 372. $4.00. 

To those who are interested in the history of the Catholic 
Church in America, there are few more engaging episodes ee 
the conversion of Fr. Paul and his establishment of the religious 
of Graymoor. This man, born Lewis Wattson, was the son of a 
High Church Episcopalian clergyman, who was interested in the 
American phase of the Oxford Movement. Lewis, likewise, en-_ 
tered the ministry and served as a zealous worker in various 
Eastern pulpits. 

Seeking to follow a monastic vocation within the Anglican 
Church, he first joined a group of ministers in Omaha who were 


: 
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leading a common life. Disappointed in this group, he was led 
after a few years to establish his own order, the Society of the 
Atonement, following the Franciscan ideal. It was the influence 
of the saintly Sister Laurana, another Anglican, that persuaded 
him to take this step, and with her he established the First and 
Second Orders of the Atonement. 
_ They Settled at Graymoor, New York, where amid great hard- 
ships they labored to restore religious life among their fellow 
Anglicans. Their special aim was unity among Christians, and 
it was Fr. Paul who began what was to be called “The Chair of 
Unity Octave.” Convinced that only by means of union with 
Rome could real unity be achieved, they sought to spread this 
idea in an effort towards cooperate union. Despairing of this 
possibility and convinced that they could wait no longer, Fr. Paul 
and the Society of the Atonement were received into the Catholic 
Church there to labor as a religious order of the Church. Within 
the Church they continue their efforts towards unity. 
This is the story Fr. Gannon tells in this book. He tells it well 
and seems to have avoided pitfalls of partiality, the common 
danger to those who write the lives of their religious founders. 
He presents to us a clear and well-documented account of this 
very human yet saintly man. 
Robert V. Callen, St. Mary’s College. 


The New Nation: A History of the United States During the 
Confederation, 1781-1789, by Merrill Jensen. New York. Al- 
fred A. Knopf. 1950. pp. xvii, 433, xi. $5.00. 

The New Nation is unquestionably a good account of the con- 
federation period. It does not replace or make obsolete other 
monographs in the field, but it is a worthy addition to them. 
Professor Jensen has drawn from excellent and varied source 
material, in particular early newspapers and magazines, state 
legislation, manuscripts from the Library of Congress and from 
the various historical society collections. Adequate footnoting 
plus a brief essay on the sources serves as a sufficient, but diffi- 
cult-to-use, bibliography. 

The author is very unsympathetic to the so-called “traditional 
viewpoint” which holds that this period was one of desperation, 
years of “stagnation and decay.” In short, he rejects the John 
Fiske school of thought as valueless history. This rejection is 
hardly startling in as much as it is neither new nor original. 
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Yet the honest and forthright approach is extremely refreshing. 
Professor Jensen believes the confederation period to be one of 
great significance, and in this sense a “critical period.” New, 
difficult and serious problems were ever present, but none the 
less this was a period of important economic growth and political 
development. 


The book contains a superabundance of factual material which 
is of course useful, but which unfortunately detracts somewhat 
from clarity and readability. Then too, the topical treatment 
always disturbs chronology. The reviewer suggests that those 
somewhat familiar with the period will find this work of more 
value and more interest than will the beginner. 


Edward J. Maguire, Saint Louis University. 


Catholic Authors, by Matthew Hoehn, O.8.B. Newark. St. 
Mary’s Abbey. 1952. pp. xiv, 633. $6.50. 


There is hardly a librarian or a person in any way interested 
in literature in England and America who has not used the origi- 
nal edition of this book. We now have a new publication of the 
subject. As far as the present reviewer can tell the author has 
completely re-worked the book, dropping out and adding as need 
demanded. It is hardly necessary to review this book. The need 
it fills is so obvious that one must only be certain that everyone 
knows the new edition is out and it will be promptly purchased 
by every library, newspaper, magazine and person who has need 
for a ready source of information about the subject. 


A great deal of careful work has gone into the book. The 
most important single feature about it is that readers may de- 
pend on what is in the book about each author. This sort of ref- 
erence tool is, of course, only as good as it is dependable. In this 
case, since each author included has been, himself, the author 
of information about himself, we have the best possible source 
of information. Or at least we have as much information as a 
given author is willing to contribute about himself. : 

i 
i 


There is one notable lack in the book. Father Matthew Hoehn 


is not included among the authors about whom information is 


given. This modesty is admirable, but we want the lack filled in 
a future edition. 


J. P. Donnelly, Saint Louis University. 
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